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This report is part of the c); oing program of the Connecticut 

Assessment of Educational Pt "^ss. The purpose of the assessment 

was to evaluate the knowledge, and attitudes of Connecticut students 

in the area of citizenship/social studies. During tl/e school year - * 

1977-78, approximately 2,800 students at each of three age levels - 

9, 13, and 17 - were randomly selected from public schools in Connecticut 

to participate in the program. A citizenship/social studies test 

developed by an advisory committee of Connecticut social studies teachers 

specifically for the program was administered to each of these students. 

At the same time, approximately 17,000 students participated in a local 
assessment program, offered in conjunction with the statewide assessment. 
Twenty-nine local school districts which elected to participate administered 
the same citizenship/social- studies tests to their students in grades 4, 8, 
and 11 and received achievement results for individual students, schools, 
and the district as a whole. These results could, be compared with those 
•obtained statewide. Positive attitudes and knowledge in this area are - 
essent-.al- in today's world- Public education has the responsibiliXy for 
developing these^ attitudes and providing such knowledge to cur students 
as they progress through the educational system. This assessment provides 
important information on how well we are meeting this responsibility. 

This report describes the attitudes and achievement of Connecticut students 
with regard to citizenship/social studies considered important by 
Connecticut educators. Results are reported both by size of coinmunity 
and by region within the state, and, where possible, comparisons are made 
with the achievement = levels of students in the nation and in the Northeast - 
Region. Connecticut educators at both the state and local levels can use 
these results in making policy decisions about citizenship/social studies 
curriculum, instruction, and teacher education. 
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Tne Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress in 1977-78 was sponsored 
by the Connecticut State Department of Education, conducted by National 
Evalu,atjLon Syste:ns, Inc., and made possible by the time and effort of 
students, teachers, and administrators throughout the state. The 
cooperation of all participants is greatly appreciated. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF CAEP 



Introduction 



4 

The Connecticut assessment of Educational Progress (CAEP) is an ongoing 
effort to measure the success and effectiveness of educational programs in 
Connecticut's public schools. In 1977-78 the CAEP program included an 
assessmen-t of the citizenship/ social studies knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes of Connecticut 9-, 13-, and 17-year-ol.ds in grades 4, 8, and 11,' 
respectively. This citizenship/social studies assessment marked the 
sixth year of CAEP, and, as in previous years, was modeled afoer the 
National As^ssment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in its basic goals, 
design, and methodology. 

The 1977-78 assessment in citizenship/social studies was conducted by 
National Evaluation Systems, Inc. (NES) of Amherst, Massachusetts, under 
contract to the Connecticut State Department of Education (CSDE). The 
goals of the citizenship/social studies asses^sment were: (1) to collect 
baseline data for determining student growth in citizenship/social studies 
knowledge in future years, (2) ,to compare the achievement of Connecticut 
■ students with that of students nationally, (3) to provide achievement 
results useful in decision-making regarding curricula and instruction at 
both the state and local levels, and (4) to encourage school districts to 
adorpt objective-referenced assessment p^cedures for local planning and 
evaluation. 

The 1977-78 CAEP program included the development and administration of 
three objective-referenced citizenship/social studies tests, one for e*ach 
age (grade) level assessed, as well as a test for young adults aged 26-35. 
In designing the tests, an Advisory Committee of Connecticut educators 
developed high-priority citizenship/social studies objectives for students 
across the state and selected matching test questions for each objective. 
NAEP materials were used wherever appropriate. In addition, the Advisory 
Committee developed a student questionnaire to be administered with the 
tests, as well as a questionnaire for the principals of all participating 
schools and a questionnaire for the young adults selected for the survey. 

•There were two primary components of the 1977-78 CAEP program: (1) Phase 
I: Statewide Testing and (2) Phase II: The Local Option, which allowed 
local school districts to use statewide tests for local planning and 
• evaluation purposes. Phase I followed the NAEP model of testing students 
at three age levels, while Phas^ II followed the more traditional model 
of testing students by grade level. This report describes the results of 
Phase I, thereby permitting those districts who participated in Phase II 
to compare their results with statewide results. Since the large majority 

^of students in each age group are enrolled in the respective target grade, 
comparisons of locaT with statewide results may be made. 
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Sampling Design 



IN'SCHOOL SAMPLING. In .order to provide information about the citizen-* 
ship/social studies performance of students . throughout Connecticut- in a 
cost-effective manner, a sd.aple of students at each age (grade) level was 
tested'.. The sampling procedure protected the anonymity of all students, 
schools, and school districts participating in the^ assessment. A total of 
2,371 9-year-olds (fourth-graders), 2,576 13-year-olds (eighth-graders), 
and 2,300 17-year-olds (eleventh-graders) participated in statewide testing. 
These students represented 117 schools at the fourth-grade level, 114- 
schools at'the eighth-grade level, and 101 schools at the eleventh-grade 
level. In all, 107 school districts were involved in statewide testing; 
35 districts, as well as 16 vocational-technical schools, participated 
in the local option. 



The statewide, sample- "at each age (grade) level contained students from 
schools in each of six Connecticut regions and from schools in four sizes 
of cormunity. The map below shows the division of the state into regions. 
The regions are identified in the key below the map. 

CaNNECnCUT REGIONAL ^ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CENTERS 




Region 1 
Region 2 
Region 3 
Region 4 
Region 5 
Region 6 



Regional Educational Services Concepts (through) Unified Effort (RESCUE) 

Cooperative Educational Services 

Capital Region Educational Council (CREC) 

Area Cooperative Educational Services (ACES) 

Project Learn 

Northeast Area negional Special Educational Services (N.A.R.S.E.S.)^ 
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The sizes of coimiunity (SOC) were defined as follows: 

SOC 1 "Big Cities" = towns of more than 100,000 population 
SOC 2 "Fringe Cities" = towns whose borders are contiguoifs with 

Big Cities and whose populations exceed 

10,000 

SOC 3 "Medium Cities" = towns of more than 25,000 population which 

ara not .Big Cities or Fringe Cities 
SOC 4 "Smaller Places" = all other towns 

I 

YOUm ADULT SAMPLING. A' total of 249 young adults aged 26-35 wfio received 
all of their primary and secondary schooling in Connecticut were sampled 
for the survey. The^ampling, conducted by random-digit telephone dial- 
ing,, ensured proportionate representation by young adults in all four 
sizes of community. Individuals contacted by telephone who met the age 
and education eligibility requirements and who agreed to participate com- 
prised the quota of young adults to be surveyed in each size of connunity. 

The Tests 

Three objective-referenced tests, one for each age (grade) level, were 
developed by the Advisory eonmittee. Objective-referenced tests assess 
specific learning objectives; a student's score- reflects achievement rela- 
tive to a definite task rather than normative performance. 

The tests were developed to assess knowledge and skills. important to the 
major disciplines that comprise citizenship/social studies. A.11 objectives 
at each level were considered to be within the experience of all children 
who have participated in a sequential social studies program. The objec- 
tives do not attempt to represent all the skills and concepts being taught 
at each level, but rather those, skills considered of highest priority. 
Each test -was field tested to determine the characteristics of each item 
in order to establish the reliability and content validity of the tests. 

A list of the 13 objectives for 9-year-olds and the 14 objectives for 13- 
year-olds and 17-year-olds is presented in Table 1, categorized by goal 
area. There were 39 test items on the 9-year-cld test, 66 on the 13-year- 
old test, and 66 on the 17-year-old test. Between. two and eight items 
were matched to each objective. The test for young adults included a 
sample of items administered to 17-year-olds (for comparison purposes) as 
well as some additional riAEP items designed for this age group. 

While some items were unique to an age-group, others were administered to 
more than o*ne age group. The reader should note that, while a given 
objective'may be used for two different age g.roups, some test items 
matched to the objective differed for the two ages. . 
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TABLE 1* 
List of Objectives Assessed 



Goal Area 



I. HISTORY 



IL POLITICAL SCIENCE 



Objective 



III. CITIZENSHIP 



1. Have knowledge of local, state and United States History. 

2. Ha^ve knowledge about the historical developfnent and • 
contributions of -past and present civilizat'ons. • 

V , • 

3. Know the main structure, fiinction, and processes of all levels 
of United States go^'ernment. 



. Have knowledge'about the ideology and practices of different 
political syste^^s. 

IL Understand the nature of conflict among individuals, groups, 
. . and nations and evaluate alternative methods of resolving 
conflict. 



5. Recognize rights and liberties essential to a pluralistic 
society and how they are guaranteed. 

6. Understand the duties and responsibiliti-es of United States 
citizenship. 

7. -Understand that political opposition and special interest 
groups have a legitimate and important role in democratic 
society. 



^Not test^jd at age 9/grade 4 level 



* TABLE 1 (continued) 
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Goal Area 




IV. 


ECONOMICS 


Of 


Have Knowied9e aDout econonnc systems ana economic Denavior* 


V. 


GtOGRAPhY 


9. 


> 

Have knowledge about the relationships between human beings 








and their physical environment and understand some of the 








consequences of these relationships. 


VI. 


CAr T Al AAU ' 

' SOCIOLOGY 


1 A 

10. 


Have knowledge dbout social organization and relationships 








between humans and their social environment ana unaerstano 




• 

• 




some of the consequences of these relationships. 


VII. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


12. 


Have knowledge aoout "cultural universals" sucfa as needs for 








shelter, communication, family organization, and rel^'ion and 








recog.nize that needs are satisfied in different ways in 








various^ cultures. 






13. 


Recognize that culture defines beliefs, values, and "'nstitu- 








lions dno inTiucnccS Dendvior,-^^ ^ 


III. 


PROCESS SKILLS 


14. 


Demonstrate skill in locating, -ompiling and weighing the ^ 








evidence and data necessary for clarifying issues and making 








decisions. , 
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student. Principal, and Young Adult Questionnaires 



The purpose of developing student and principal questionnaires was twofold: 

(1) to identify characteristics of students and their schools that might 
prove to bear a relationship to citizenship/social studies achievement, and 

(2) to provide a general characterization of students and schools that, in 
itself, might prove aseful to policy decisions. The young adult question- 
naire, in particular, was designed to survey the opinions of this age group 
on\the quality and nature of their citizenship/social studies education in 
Connecticut high schools. Highlights of outcomes related to .these purposes 
are presented later in this report. 



Test Administration 



To limit the burden placed on school personnel, all test sessions " were con- 
ducted by test administrators traired by NES. Testing sessions, lasting 
between 50 and 75 minutes, includv ' the administration of the student "ques- 
tionnaire and the test for the res, active age ^grade) level. 

All data collection in the schools occurred during October-November 1977 
for 13-year-olds (eighth-graders), January-February 1978 for 9-year-olds 
(fourth-graders), and March-Apri'l 1978 for :|7-year-olds (eleventh-graders). 
Workshops on test administration procedures "were provided for district per- 
sonnel who were participating in Phase II in order to ensure standardized 
and valid testing sessions. 

The young ?dult survey (including both the test and the questionnaire) was 
.administered by mail during April and May. Each respondent agreed to com- 
plete the survey independently without the assistance of resource materials 
or associates, and was paid ten dollars for participation in the survey. 



Reporting the Results 



Part II of this report describes the mdjor outcomes of the assessment, 
focusing primarily on the ciiizenship/social studies achievement results. 
The sections of Fart II discuss: 



• performance on objectives 

• comparisons of achievement by various groups of students within 
each age (graded evel 
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• comparisons of the achievement of Connecticut students with that 
of students in the nation and the Northeast region 

• results of the student and principal questionnaires 

• results of the Young Adult Survey 

• the results for each item by age (grade) level, sex, region, and 
size of community within the state, and, where appropriate, for 
the nation - - 



The interested reader may contact the Bureau of Research, Tanning and 
"£va:luaticm-at the Connecticut State Department of Education for more in- 
depth information about the methodology and outcome? of CAEP. 



Urderstanding the Results 

Many of the results presented in this report involve comparisons of scores 
for various purposes. These include comparing Connecticut scores with 
NAEP scores, comparing scores of different age/grade groups, and comparing 
scores of various reporting groups within Connecticut. In each of these 
cases, the score of one "group" is compared to that of another "group." 

Because the scores were generated on the basis of a sample of students, 
the score for each group should be considered an estimate of the true 
score of the population that the group represents [e.g., all 9-year-olds 
or all 13-year-olds in the state). 

This means that if, for example, the score for a nroup is reported as 55?^, 
the true score of the population is likely to be either that sco^e or very 
close to it. It would^.be safe to say that the true score is .probably no 
more than 2% higher or lower than the reported score. (See Technical 
Report for more^detail ed discussion.) 

While there are many tables and graphs in the report, the narrativ^^-atTcom- 
panying the tables highlights the most interesting findings of the 
assessment. Particular attention should be paid to the narrative, since 
it is intended to focus the attention of the reader on the most outsrtanding 
differences Detween groups. 

In the interest of minimizing the importance of small differences between 
groups, the narrative will generally describe scores that vary by or 
less- as "about the same." The reader should bear in mind that such small 
differences are not likely to be educationally meaningful. 
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Additionally, the reader is advised that, where differences between groups 
are observed, one cannot conclude that this entails a cause-effe' t 
relationship. Such conclusions are not warranted on the basis of the data 
analyses performed. While there may be a relationship between achievement 
and a given variable (e.g., sex of the student), no indication is provided 
as to the reason or cause for the relationship. 



Interpretive Activities 



Part III of this report. represents the interpretations of the Citizenship/ 
Socia-1 Studies Advisory Committee based on the results of the assessment. 
Their interpretations of these results are presented.- here along with their 
recommendations with regard to citizenship/social studies education within 
the state of Connecticut. Their recommendations should prove interesting 
and valuable to those people— legislators, school superintendents, class- 
room teachers, and laypersons— concerned. with providing Quality citizenship/ 
social studies education. 



PART II 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



C 
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CONNECTICUT RESULTS BY OBJECTIVE 



Introduction 



In order to describe the achievement of Connecticut 9-., 13-, and 17-year- 
olds, CAEP results 'include performance on each test item and on each 
objective. In this section, results by objective are described for each ■ 
age level in both graphic and narrative form. 

Figures 1-3 display the average percentage of matching test items answered 
correctly on each objective by each age group. If, for example, students 
at a given age level show an average of 72% for-a particular -objective, . 
this means that,, on the average, these students answered correctly 72% of 
the matching test items. The reader is cautioned NOT to compare achieve- 
ment levels across age levels on a given objective because the results are 
based upon different test items used for the three age groups. Group 
performance comparisons can be made on those items that were administered 
to all three age groups. These results are'presented in Table 5. 



Achievement on Objectives 



ACHIEVEMENT -OF .9 ^YE.-.R-OLDS. Performance of 9-year-olds ranged between 
93.7% correct for Objective 6 (Duties and Responsibilities of U,S. Citizen- 
ship) and 55,9% correct for Objective 3 (Structure: Function', and Processes 
of U.S. Government), They scored between'80% and &D"i on four objectives: 
Local, State and U.S. History (Objective 1), Essential Rights and Liberties 
and How They Are Guaranteed (Objective 5), Nature of Conflict and Means of 
Resolving Conflict (Objective 11), and Decision Making ^^rocess Skills 
(Objective 14). Nine-year-old performance on the remaining seven objec- 
tives ranged from 68%" to 77.1%. 



achieve:^!!? of 13-year-olds. Thirteen-year-olds scored above 60% on 
half of the fourteen objectives, with the highest performance levels found 
on Objective 5, Essential Rights and Liberties and How They Are Guaranteed 
(79.3%) and on Objective 11, Nature of Conflict and Means of Resolving 
Conflict (71.3%), The lowest levels of performance were found on the four 
objectives measuring Local, State and U^.S. History (40.9%), Structure, 
Function, and Processes of U.S. Government (49.1%), Ideology and P^^actices 
of Different Political Systems (52.0%) and the Relationships Between Humans 
and Their Physical Environment (52.0%). 
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FIGURE 1 

Achievement on Objectives: 9-Yedr-01ds 
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F I CURE 2 

Achievement on Objectives: 13-rear-Olds 
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FIGURE 3 

Achievement on Objectives: 17-Year-Olds 
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ACHIEVEMI'JT OF IT-YEAE-OLDS. Performance of 17-year-oids was Jess 
variable across objectives than that of either 9- or 13-year-olds • Per- 
formance on all but one objective ranged between approximately 58% for 
Objective 1 (Local', State and U.S. History) to 84.2% for Objective 10 
(Relationships Between Humans and Social Environment). The exception was 
Objective 13 (Culture Defines Be'^iefs and Influences Behavior) on which 
17-year-olds scored 47.3% correct. Of the remaining 13 objectives, per- 
formance ranged between 73.4% and 84.2% on six of them and between 58%^nd 
68.8% on the other seven. 
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COMPARING TOTAL TEST ACHIEVEMENT ' 
QF. SELECTED GROUPS OF CONNECTICUT STUDENTS 



Introduction 



The purpose of this section is to describe and compare the citizenship 
and social studies total test scores of selected groups of students 
witTiin €onnectiicut. One question from the principal questionnaire and 
six from the student questionnaire were used to define these groups at' 
each age level. Results by region and size of comniQnity are also reported. 

The averalge percentage of test items answered correctly was computed for 
each student group. In each case the averaoe for the group is compared, to 
that for all students at that age level within Connecticut (the state 
average). The purpose of • these analyses was to identify those factors 
tha-t bear a relationship to student achievement* Achievement is defined 
as" performa^nce ton the total test; that is, the average percentage of all 
items on the test answered correctly. Additionally, the percentage of 
students in each group is presented* 

The reader is cautioned to refrain from drawing cause-effect inferences 
from these data. The differences observed reveal only a relationship 
between a given' factor and achievement, not that the factor causes differ- 
ences in achievement. In addition, the reader is advised to consider thje 
magnitude. of differentes in scares between groups; even if statistically 
significant, differences between groups may be too small to be education- 
ally meaningful . - 

Figures 4 and 5 display the results by region and size of community, 
respectively. Table 2 displays the results for the reporting groups 
based on the questionnaire responses^^^ narrative summary of the results , 
fol lows. 

Summary of Results 

REGIO'^ OF THE STATE. At all age levels, there tended to be small differ- 
ences between statewide achievement and achievement in^ the various regions. 
The highest performance relative to the respective state average was found 
for 9-year-olds in Region 3 (3% above the state) and 13- and 17-year-olds 
in Region 2 (4% and b% above their respective state averages). The only 
case in which a low score relative to the state average was statistically 
significant was among 13-year-olds in Region 6 wha scored S% below the 
state. The reader is reminded that "Big Cities'! were rjDz irujluded in 
their respective regions. 
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SIZE OF COMMUNITY. Results by size of^.community were very similar across 
all three age levels; "Bi^ Cit^" students performed up to 10% below the 
state average. Students' in "Smaller Places" performed slightly above the 
state average as did students in "Fringe Cities;" Students in "Medium- 
sized Cities" performed slightly below students in 'Fringe CitTes" and 
"Smaller Places" and about' equally with the steitewide a^age. 

SOCIOECONOMIC .STATUS. At all age levels, performance tended to increase 
as socioeconomic status increased. Schools in which "most" students are 
from "upper" or "middle income" homes showed average performance .from 2% 
to 9% above the state, whereas those in which "m^st" students are from 
"lower income" homes 'performed from 6% to 8% below the state. 



SEX OF STUDENT. Both 13- and ]7-year-old males performed slightly better 
than females, but 9-year-old males and fe .ales performed equally well.' 

BILINGUALISM. Students at all age levels who reported speaking a language 
other than English at home performed from 4% to 5% below threif respective 
state averages. Approximately 10% of students at each grade level 
reported speaking a second language in their homes. 

. TELEVISION WATCHING. For 13- and 17-year-olds test performance increased 
as the .reported number of hours of television watched per day decreased. 
Those who reported watching, over three hours per day performed from 3% 
to 6% below the state, and those who watch less than one hour 4)er Jay 
performed 4% above the state; Differences were less pronounced at the 
9-year-old level . 

Approximately 44% of 9-year-olds, 35% of 13-year-olds and 15^ of 17-year- 
olds reported watching more than three hours of television per day. About 
6% of both 9- and 13-year-olds reported watching less than one hour per 
day, but almost 21% of 17-year-olds did so. 



TALKING ^ If ITH PARENTS. At all age levels, students who reported talking 
with their parents about school "almost every day" performed better than 
the state by up to 3%, whereas those who reported talking "once in a 
while" or "almost never" performed up to 5% below the state. * This trend 
was most pronounced among 9-year-olds. 

About 43% of 9-yea.^-olds, 57% of 13-year-olds and 47-% ^of 17-year-olds 
reported that they talk about school "almost every day" with their parents. 
Fewer than 9% of students at each age level reported that they "almost 
never" ^speak to their parents about school. 
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FIGURE 4 

AchieviiTient. on Total Test hy Region* 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS ON TOTAL TEST ANSWERED CORRECTLY 

NOTES: (1) Results for ail students include Bif^ 'Cities. Results region cz not include Big Cities because the 
scores of 3ig-CiTY students tend to differ from those of students in their respective regions, according to information 
from previous assessments in Connecticut. (2) Comparisons should be made within, not between, age groups since 
the test was different at each age level. (3) Asterisk represents statistically significant difference betv^een region and 
statewide average. 




FIGURE 5 

Achievement of Total Test by Size of Coimiunity 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS ON TOTAL TEST ANSWERED CORRECTLY 

NOTES: (1 ) Comparisons should be made within, not between, age groups since r!ie test was diffeient at each age 
levef. {2} Artensk represents statisttcalty significant difference "between size of community and statewide average. 
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TABLE 2 

Achievement of Connectfajt Reporting Groups 



Average Percentage of Items on 
Variable/Response ^ - Total Test Answered Correctly 

9-Year-Olds 13-Year-Olds 17-Year-Ol ds' 



ALL STUDEl^TS ■ 

■ ^ 

Students Are Children of*'< 
Mostly upper-in^coJT^ parents 
Mostly middle- income parents 
Mostly lower-incore parents 
A range of income -backgrounds 



75 55 * 66 



80* 64*' 75* 

79* 62* 68* 

69* 51* 60* 

77* 53* 65 



Sex of Student 
Male 
Female 



75 
75 



60* 
58* 



68*' 
65* 



Language Other Than English 
Spoken at Home 

Yes .:* . 55* 62* 

No 76* 59* 67* 

Hours Per Day Spent Watching TV 

Less than 1 hour 73 63* 70* 

Between 1 and 2 hours , 77* 60* 68* 

Between 2 and 3 hours ' 77* ' 60* . 65* 

More than 3 hours 74* 56* 60* 

Talk with Parents About School 

Almost every day 78* 61* 69* 

Once in a while 74* 56* 64* 

Almost never 70* ' 56* 63* 



* Represents statistically significant difference between group and 
statewide average 

** This ques'tion appeared on principal questionnaire. All others aprjeared 
on student questionnaire. 



TABLE 2 (continued) 



Variable/Response 



Hours Per Week Spent Reading 

for Pleasure 
Less than 1 hour 
Between 1 and 3 hours 
Between 3 and 5 hours 
Between 5 and 10 hours 
than 10 hours 



How Do You Like Your School? 
I hate it 

I don't like it very much 
It's -O.K. 

I like it pretty much 
I like it a lot 



Average Percentage of Items on 
Total Test Answered Correctly 



9-Year-Olds 13-Year-Olds 17-Year-Olds 



71* 53* 61* 

75 58* 56 

77* 52* 69* 

78* 55* 72 * 

78* 58* 74* 



69* 53* 61* 

75 57 64* . 

75 57* 64* 

79 * 61* 69* 

74* 60 70* 
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READIN'^ FOR PLEASURI. At each age level, student performance increased 
as the number of hcurs they spend reading for pleasure increased. Stu- 
dents wh) reported reading for pleasure less than one hour per week 
perfor-ned up to 6% below the s^te, whereas those who read more than 10 
hours per week performed up to 3% above the state. These trends were 
more pronounced for 13- and 17-year-olds than for 9-year-olds. 

Approximately 60 of the students at each age level reported that they 
read for pleasure three hours or less per week, while 10% or fewer 
reported that they read more than 10 hours per week. 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL. Students who like school tended to perform 
better than those who do not. Students at each aqe level v;ho reported 
that they ^ated" school performed up to 6% below the state, whereas 
those who reported liking i-t "pretty much" p-^formed up to 4% above the 
state. 

Fewer than 15% of students at each age level said that they "don't like 
it" or "hate it." -About 29% of the 9-year-olds and about 10% of 13- and 
17-year-olds reported that they like school "a lot." 
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COMPARING CONNECTICUT WITH THE NATION 
AND THE NORTHEAST REGION 

Introduc tion 



In order to put into perspective the achievement of Connecticut students, 
results presented here compare Connecticut students with students in the 
nation and the Northeast region tested by the National Assessirf&nt of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). While many items on the tests were originally 
NAEP items, a number of them were modified for the CAEP tests. The results 
described here are for only those items that were exactly the same on both " 
the NAEP and CAEP tests. 

Figure 6 displays the average percentage of these test items answered 
correctly by the three age groups tested in Connecticut ard by their coun- 
terparts in the- nation and Northeast region. The Northeast region is defined 
by NAEP as including Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas-sachusetts, Conn- 
ecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 'New Jersey, Washington, D.C, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware. ' ^ 

The reader should bear in mind that NAEP tests students at each age level 
regardless of the grade in which they are enrolled, while CAEP tested 9-, 
13-, and 17-year-olds enrolled only in grades 4, 8, and 11, respectively. 
Further, NAEP uses paced audiotapes to accompany the tests, while ^AEP did 
not. These differences should be taken into consideration when interpreting 
the comparative scores. 



Summary of Results 

There was a uotal of 12 NAEP items for 9-year-olds, 19 for 13-year-olds, 

> '^o -c.^ T-7 — I z ^ — J.1 -c^ w — J.I /^nrn jl^-^o--. 

aiiu I Lfi I / car -uiu:> uiiau wci c u:>tru i ii lucri l i ^-a i i ui m u i lmc unur uc:> u:> . 

For all age groups, Connecticut students performed at about the same level 
as their counterparts nationwide, but si ightly below these in the Northeast. 
The largest difference in performance was approximately 2% for Connecticut 
9-year-olds as compared to the Northeast region;. 13- and 17-year-olds scored 
about the same as their national and Northeast counterparts. 
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FIGURE 6 



Comparing Connecticut, -the Northeast and the Nation on NAEP Items 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF NAEP ITEMS ANSWERED CORRECTLY 



NOTE: Comparisons should be made within, not between, age grpups since the test was different at each age level. 
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HIGHLIGriTS OF THE STUDENT AND PRINCIPAL 
QUESTIONNAIRES 



The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the attitudes and activities 
that characterize the students tested in CAEP, and to describe selected 
* programs and resources available in Connecticut schools. 

ThjB student questionnaires were analyzed to determine the percentage of 
students choosing each response alternative for each question. These 
data are reported for all students and fer students in each region and 
size of community. 

Responses recorded on the principal questionnaires were similarly analyzed 
to determine the percentage of principals choosing each response alterna- 
tive to each question. These data are presented for all principals of 
participating schools enroll ing 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds, respectively. 
These results are also categorized by size of community and region. 

Highlights of the results of the student questionnaire and the principal 
questionnaire follow. ' 



Student Questionnaire Results 



STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS., Approximately 20% of 13-year- 
olds and 17% of 17-year-olds reported that students in their -school s 
"often" help to decide about school affairs, whereas approximately 30% 
of 13-year-olds and 35% of 17-year-olds reported that students' "rarely" 
help in these decisions. Nearly 30% of both 13- and 17-year-olds reported 
that they hav^ personally tried to bring about changes in school rules 
aiiu^afjfjr UA una Lc ly co/o tu co/b r cfjur ueu una L triey nave or ieu lu cnoJiye Lne 

courses offered in schools. However, about half of the 13-yea^r<yOlds and 
about^36% of the 17-year-olds reported that they have tried increase 
the extracurricular activities offered by their' school s. (These questions 
were not asked of 9-year-olds.) \ . 



ATTITUDE TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES. Between 43% and 50^c of all three age 
groups reported that social studies is "one of their favorite" courses or 
their "favorite" course as compared to other subjects 'they study in schodl . 
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PERCSPTIONS OF SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES. Slightly more 17-year-olds than 
9- or 13-year-olds (28% versus 22%)) indicated that they have some choice 
in what they study in their social studies\:lasses. 

Approximately 84% of 9-year-olds reported that their social studies classes 
are interesting whereas about 66% of 13- and 16% of 17-year-olds found the 
topics they study in social studies interesting to them. 

'About 58% ^of 13-year-olds reported that their homework assignments in social 
studies are meaningful to them as compared to 47% of .9-year-olds and 43% of 
17-year-ords who indicated as such. 

More younger than older students reported that their social studies classes 
include a "variety" of activities: about 88% of the 9-year-olds, 80% of - 
the 13-year-olds and 73% of the 17-year-olds. 

Principal Questionnaire Results 

r 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO SOCIAL 'STUDIES CLASSES. Principals were asked to in- 
dicate whether or not their social studies teachers felt that any of 
several school -related problems affected their classes. 

• About 35% of principals of schools at each grade level reported a 
lack of funds for social studies classes. 

• More principals at the 17-year-old level (38%) than at 13- or 9- 
year-old level (28% and 26%) reported a lack of audio- visual ma- 
terials. 

• More principals at the 9-year-old level (50%) than at the 13- or 17- 
year old level (37% and 31%), reported that textbooks are too diffi- 
cult for the students to read. Moreover, 29% of principals at the 
9-year-old level reported that texibookc are irrelevant^ whereas 
18% of principals at the 13-year-old level and 11% at the 17-year- 
old level reported as such. 

• Ak — J. one/ ^-p J.; — — A ^-K^ ^ -vj. j-u^ n -^^j n •? w^-^w, i >sw^T ^^^^^^^a 
nuuu L. /o u I ^*nc pi I nv^ I yu au uiic anu i / —j cu i— uiu ic»ci ic pwi uc^j 

a lack of plannhig time^ whereas. 12% of the principals at the 13- 
year old level reported as such. 

• Many more principals at the 17-year-old level than at the 9- or 13- 
year old level reported that large classes are a problem' for their 
social studies teachers (38% versus 22% and 16%, respectively). 

• More principals of older students reported that the poor social 
studies background of students is a problen for teachers than did 
principals of younger studies: 40% at the 17-year-old level and 
38% at the 13-year-old level versus 30% at the 9-year-old level. 
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FIllANCIAL SUPPORT FOR FIELD TRIPS. More principals at the 13-year-old 
level than at any other level reported that financial support is not 
available for student field trips (approximately 64%" at the 1 3-year-old 
level, 51% at the 9-year-old level, and 44% at the 17-year-old level). 



SOCIAL STUDIES STAFF SUPPORT.^ Principals were asked to indicate whether 
their school district encouraged social studies staff and curriculum 
development in certain specific ways. Their responses are summarized 
below. In general , -less staff support appears to exist in elementary 
school^ than in junior high or high schools. 



• Three quarters of the principals of 17-year-olds reported that 
y:-service training with credit is not available to their staff 
as compared to 93% of the principals of 13-year-olds and 86%" of 
the principals of 9-year-olds. 

• Just under half of the principals of 17-year-olds versus 54% and 
59% of those at the 13- and 9-year-old level reported that in- 
service training without credit is not available to their staff. 

• Approximately 86% of the principals at the 9-year-old level, 76% > / 
at the 13-year-old level, and 66% at the 17-year-old level reported^"^ 
that paid swmer workshops are not available. 

• Approximately 62% of principals at the 9-year-old level, 43% at the 
13-year-old level and 37% at the 17-year-old level indicated that 
half-^yis) release time is not available to teachers. The same 
trend was found for full-day (s) release time; here the percentages 
ranged from 68% to 87%. 

• About three quarters of principal at the. 9-year-old level reported 
they do not have visiting consultants at their schools, compared to 
64% and 59% for the 13- and 17-year old levels, respectively. 

• About three quarters of principals at the 9-year-old level reported 
that financial support for attending instate conferences is not 
available, whereas" si ightly over half of the principals at the 13- 
year-old level and just under a third of the principals at the 17- 
year-old level reported this to be the case." The same pattern of 
results was found on financial support for out-of-state conferences^ 
except the percentages were approximately 10% greater. 

• Over half of the principals at the 9-year-olrf level reported that 
professional days are not avail able ^ whereas 20% and 13% of the 
principals at the 13- and 17-year old level reported as such. 
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RESULTS OF YOUNG ADULT SURVEY 



This chapter highlights the results of a survey of 249 Connecticut young 
adults ranging in age from -26 to 35. The survey collected information on: 
(1) backgrounds of the participants; (2) the extent of their current civic 
participation; (3) their evaluation of their high school training; and 
(4) the extent of their citizenship/ social studies knowledge and skill. 



Background Information 



Following is a characterization of the demographics and background of the 
sample of young adults who responded to the survey. 

SEX: Forty-one percent were male and 5^9% were female. 

AGE: The sample was evenly distributed across ages 26-35. 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL: Approximately 48% graduated from high school, 21% 
graduated from a two-year .col lege, approximately 16% graduated from a 
f our-^ 3ar college, aficJ about 10% completed .a graduate program. About 4% 
did not finish high school. 

TYPE OF SCHOOL: Almost two-thirds received their elementary and high 
school education in Connecticut public schools, 8% were educated in 
Connecticut non-public schools, and approximately 26% attended both public 
and non-public schools, in Connecticut. 

BILINGUALISM: About 6% speak a language other than English in their homes. 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: Among males, approximately one-third were skilled 
craftsmen or foremen and an additional third were in professional occupa- 
tions; whereas among females, 6% and 19% respectively, were employed in 
these occupations. Nearly a third of the females reported that they were 
homemaker^;. Apnroximatply ,1 0% of thp mal2<; and ?fi% of thp femalp?; wprp 
employed as ari office or sales clerk. Between 8% and 9% of both males 
and females were semi-skilled workers, and about 16% of the males and 6% 
of the females were managers or owners. 

'TELEVISION WATCHING: Almost two-thirds of the sample watch between one 
and three hours of television per day; and 17% watch less than one hour - 
apd 17% watch more "than three hours per day. 

READING FOR PLEASURE: Approximately one half read for pleasure .ihree 
hours or less per week, about a quarter read between three and five hours 
per week, and about a quarter read over five hours per week. 
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Results of Civic Participation Survey 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES: Thirty-four percent of the young -adults reported 
that they had writt;en to an elected representative, and 17% said that 
they had actively worked for the election of a political candidate. 

VOTING: Seventy-one percent voted in the -last presidential election, 60% 
voted in the last state election, and 56% voted in the last local election 

INVOLVEMENT IN ORGANIZATIONS: About 24% reported that they were actively 
involved in a community service organization, 15% were active in a reli- 
gious organization, and fewer than 5% were involved in either political, 
citizen, or ethnic organizations. 

POLITICAL INFLUENCE: When asked whether they thought they can influence 
political decisions in the state of Connecticut, 36% of the adults 
responded that they felt they could. 

INFORMATION ABOUT PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Over half felt they were "fairly well- 
informed" about public affairs, 33% reported that they were "not well- 
informed," and 12% felt they were "well-informed." 



USE OF PUBLICLY-SUPPORTED ^AGILITIES: Seventy-seven percent reported 
'^hat they had used a public library within the past year, 51% to 60% 
reported that they had used a public museum, recreation center, or r.chocl, 
ancK92% reported that they had used a- public p^rk within the last year. 



Results of High School Experience Survey 

Respondents were asked to describe how much their high school experiences 
taught them things related to the citizenship/social studies objectives 
measured by the test. 

Between 38% and 61% of respondents reported that t' 3ir high school exp^^ri- 
ence taught them about each objective to "some" extent.. The following 
summary describes the percentage of respondents who felt they received a 
"little nr nn" "r* lot of" education in these dreas, 

A substantial percentage o/ respondents felt that they receiv<^d "a lot" cf 
training in two objectives: (1) U.S. history (60%), and (2^ the way tne 
U.S; government is set up and what purpose eac-n part serves '41%). By 
contrast, a substantial percentage felt they received "little or no" 
experience in five objectives: 

• local and state history (39%) 
- • economic systems.^and how they work (40%) 
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• the relationship between individuals and society (51%) 

• the ways our culture shapes values and behavior (47%) 

• skills such :-S using maps, or locating, organizing and judging 
information (32%) 



Achievement Resul ts 



The purpose of this section is to describe the performance of Connecticut 
adults on the skills and knowledge measured by the test, and to compare 
the-ir achievement to that of 17-year-olds tested in CffEP and young adults 
tested by NAEP in the nation and the Northeast. 

?ERF^R.^iANCE OF CONNECTICUT YOUNG ADULTS 

V • Between 74% and 83% of the adults knew the purpose of the Cohstitu- 
tion and could relate historical to recent events. 

• Between 82% and 87% Icnew about the influence that England or events 
in England had on life in the U.S. However, 32% could describe the 
influence that the Declaration of Independence has had on other 
nations. 

• Almost all of the adults (98% to- 99%) knew that drivers' licenses 
are issued at the state level and that O.S. Senators are elected 
to office. In addition, 88% knew which branch of the federal 
government generally writes and passes laws and 70% knew tha''" the 
Supreme Court can declare an act of Congress unconsti tutional • 

• Sixty-five percent knew the procedures of the electoral college 
and 61% could identi"Fy the ideological basis for majority rule. 

m Approximately fiS% knew the ba^is nf the .Supreme Court ruling -.^ 
against the requirement of prayer in public schools and 66% knew 
that a person did not have to believe in God to hold a publit 
office". 

• Nearly all (98%) knew that voting is a basic duty of citizenship 
and 84% knew that serving on a jury is a responsibility of 
citizenship. 

• Ninety-nine percent of the adults could name the. two largest 
political parties in the U.S. and 91% knew the purpose of the 
United Nations. 
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• Seventy-one percent could identify the purpose of forming the 
European Common Market. In addition, 74% knew that both the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. are rich in natural resources and 92% knew that 
government ov/nership and control cf industry exists in the Soviet 
Union but not in the U.S. 

• About 69% of the adults understood specialization and division of 
labor and 92% could discriminate between producer and consumer 
goods. However, 32% knew the theoretical result of l.aissez-fa'^re 
economics. 

• Eighty percent knew the most likely alace to site a'^city, given a 
topographical map. f 

e Ninety-one percent knew that television, novels and advertising 
have the most influence on detemining sex roles in our society. 

• Sixty-three percent of the respondents knew the purpose of the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and 91% could form a logi- 
cal conclusion from a political statement. 

• Between 74% and 87% of the adults could correctly obtain 'nforif^- 
tion from graphs. 



COMPARING CGNNECflCUT ADULTS AND 17-YEAR-OLDS. In general, Connecticut 
young adults outperformed 17-year-olds on the items that were tested on 
both age groups. Young adults scored up to 27% above 17-year-olds on 29 
out of 31 items. The only exceptions were found for two items, where 
17-year-olds performed 4% and 10% above the young adults. These two 
questions measured more ''tactual" or "textbook" knowledge. 



COMPARING CONNECTICUT ADULTS WITH ADULTS IN THE NATIOc^ AND THE NORTHEAST 
REGION. On the ten items available for comparisons, Connecticu*^ young 
adults performed about the same or higher than young adults tested bv 
NAEf across the nation and in the Northeast region. Differences in per- 
formance Twanged from 2% to 20% higher for ConnecticiJt adults. 



\ 
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INTERPRETATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 



N^This section of the report contains an analysis and interpretation of the 
findings of tAEP and a set of recommendations based on those findings. 
The work of interpreting the results was the responsibility of the CAEP 
Citizenship/Social Studies Advisory Committee. The recommendationi^ 
developed by the Committee are aporopriate to several audiences in:ii{Q;ng, 
but not limited to, teachers, locdl administrators, curricLjlum planners, 
and state-level decision-makers. 



' The Context: The Commit^tee's View of the Findings 

The findings of CAEP were viewed by the Committee as constituting basel :ne 
. information about the citizenship/social studies skills and knowl:edge »f 
Connecticut students on a set of high-priority learning objectives."' 
Because only a small number of items represented each objective on the 
test, -the Comniittee refrained from addressing issues of nast^r^^ of^the 
objectives. Rather, they eler;4;ed to embed their interpretations an-^ 
recommendations in the context of their professional expectations for 
students statewide in consideration of the pa:-tic'ilar group of items for 
each Qbjective. 

The reader is cautioned to bear in mind -that a diff event test was admin- 
istered at each age level. While some items were administered to more 
than one age^group, it is general ly- the case that the set of items for 
each objective differed to some extent for each age level. Where the 
same test item was ^administered to more than one age group, this duplica- 
tion permits a comparison of the acliievement of each age group on thar 
particular task. Where such comparisons exist, .it was anb'cipated that 
achievement would increa5;e as age IpvpI inrrpa«;pri. A dpcrpricp ip achieve- 
ment provides information useful for instructional planning because it 
-serves as one indication that a particular skill is not uniformly 
retained or reinforced across school years. 

The reader should also note that the Committee's evaluation of student 
performance as "good," "average," or "poor" on a particular objective 
were statements made with respect to the achievement of that age group 
on other objectives* That is, the focus was always on the strengths and 
weaknesses of a given age group across the objectives tested at that 
level. Within this context, the Committee made 'interpretive comments on 
performance v;hich fell short of expectation; and which met or exceeded 
expectations. 
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While mast recommendations are based on perceptions of weaknesses in 
students' skills, the Committee emphasized that the observed strengths 
should not be overlooked. In particular, areas which showed high per- 
formance by students should continue to receive the same quality of 
instructional and curricular effort in order to maintain student's 
strengths in these areas. Where weaknesses are observed, the Corrnii ctee 
was constrained to point out that, in some <:ases, reading skills may 
have affected the performance of some stu(^ents. While learning-disabled 
and non-English-speaking students were not tested in CAEP, it was noted 
that students who speak a. language in additiori to Englisn performed less 
well than other students, and students who reported spending more time 
reading for pleasure outperformed other students. 

The substance of the interpretations and' recommendations relates to the 
performance of Connecticut students on individual objectives and test 
items. The Committee also made some recprmendrtions based on results 
comparing Connecticut students to stud-^ts across the nation tested by 
NAEP and based on selected results of .ne student and principa'^ question- 
naires. Many of the Committee's comments and recommendations should be 
considered a^n outgrowth of their general ^/iew that the teaching of a K-12 
.sequential social studies curriculum would strengthen performance across 
the state. 



Goal Area I: History 



?::::wLzDJE zf lojal^ S2-\7E^ a::d- U.S. HJ^STOr^y. Nine-year-olds scored very 
well on this objective; their average of 85% correct was the second 
highest score of all objectives assessed"at this age level. The test 
questions for this objective were entirely different at the upper age 
levels, but it rerriains noteworthy that of all objectives, this one showed 
the lowest level of performance by 13-year-olds (41% correct) and second 
lowest performance by 17-year-olds (58% correct). 

The Committee pointed out that curricula in the early grades usually 
"includes study 'of major national holidays and American Indians, Accord- 
' ingly, on items assessing knowledge related to these topics, 9-year-olds 
performed well. For many 13-year-olds, however, it has been at^least 
two years since they have studiea introductory American History. Because 
testing, of 13-year-olds occurred in Nov-^nber, most of the items for this 
objective on their test focused on early American History. Nevertheless, 
only of 13-year-olds (and the sarre perca '-^age of i/-year-olds) knew 
that the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut was the first written constitu- 
tion in America, and only 32': of 13-year-olds (but 63'^ of 17-year-olds) 
could identify the purpose of the Constitution. 



All of the items for this objective on the ?7-yedr-old test were considered 
common to the curricula for this age group, with the possible exception 
of one on 'the Supreme Court rul ing- regarding school desegregation (which 
was the only item for this objective on which "Big City" students performed 
about the same as students statewide). Because, with a few exceptions, the 
range in percent-correct across the items was generally 51% to 69%, the 
Committee was net satisfied with the performance of 17-year-olds, 



KimiEdGE OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF CIVILIZATION. . 
Both S- and 13-ytear-olds performed relatively well (75% anc 65% correci, 
respectively), wfiile 17-year-olds performed relatively poorly. (60% correx:t) 
on this objective. The Committee noted that 97% to 99% of 9- and 13-year- 
olds (which was h-igher than the proportions in the respective national 
groups) were aware that radio had not yet been invented in Columbus' time. 
Further, 53% of 9-year-olds, 82% of 13-year-olds, and 87% of 17-year-olds 
knew that England has had the most influence on the America-n way of life— 
a trend showing substantial improvement at the upper age levels. It was 
also considered noteworthy that only 27% of 13-year-olds and 31% of 17- 
year-olds knew that our number system derives from the Arabs (47% thought 
it was the Romany and 20% to 23% thought it was the English). The Commit- 
tee felt that more students should be aware of this contribution and that 
the data perhaps reflect a lack of curricular emphasis on contributions 
from non-Western cultures. 

On this and the previous objective, Connecticut students performed at 
about the same "ievel or slightly above their national and Northeast coun- 
terparts. Nevertheless, the Committee was not satisfied with student 
performance because they expected the more traditional emphasis in Connec- 
ticut social studies programs to have produced higher levels of achievement. 
They were particularly concerned that students are not learning state and 
local history prior zo the eighth grade. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

!• Increase the integration of state and local history 
instruction into all levels of social studies programs. 

2* Strengthen the elementary social studies programs^ to 
insure that the responsibility for social studies 
'instruction must not be assumed by middle schools and 
high schools. 

3. Insure that high school students develop the ability to j 
distinguish between e constitution and other documents j 
(such as compacts, treaties, etc.) ^ j 
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'Goal Area II: PoliticaT Science 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE STRUCTURE^ FUNCTION^ AND PROCESSES OF U.S. GOVERNMENT. 
An three age groups showed relatively low performance on this objective. 
The score on this objective was the lowest of all assessed at the 9-year- 
old level (56% correct), the second lowest at the 13-year-olds level (49% 
correct), and the third lowest for 17-year-olds (59% correct),' even though 
the set of questions differed at each age level. 

The Commit tee w as not overly concerned about 9-year-olds performance 
because this objective required the most formally-structured knowledge. 
Given that many of these students have not covered this material and that 
on the one NAEP item they scored comparably with the nation, the Committee 
was pleased that 9-year-olds scored as well as they did. Notably, 77% 
knew the capitol of Connecticut and 69% knew that the governor is part of 
the state government (although, in the latter case, only 54% of students 
in "Big Cities*' recognized the governor as such). Not unexpectedly, only 
25% of 9-year-olds knew what level of government issues a driver's license, 
although the Coimittee noted that o2% selected a logical but incorrect 
choice (town or city) as the governmental level. On a similar question, 
65% of 13-year-olds and 88%- pf 17-year-olds knew that drivers' licenses 
are issued at the state level. 

The Coimittee was similarly unsurprised at the relatively low scores for 
13-year-olds because these students generally do not formally learn about 
government until the ninth grade. Committee members were in agreement 
that the introduction of formal government instruction is appropriate at 
the ninth grade level because it is at this time that students are best 
equipped to handle the related concepts. They were satisfied that 70% of 
13-year-olds knew the two houses of Congress, that 66% knew which branch 
of government was , responsible for judging the constitutionality of laws, 
and that 55% knew which branch was responsible for the writing and passing 
of laws. On questions that_ required more subtle and specific information 
about governmental functions and processes, fewer ^3-year-olds were able 
to select the correct response. 

The majority of items administered at the 13-year-old level were also 
tested at the 17-year-old level. On half of the items, between 70% and 
88% answered correctly and on the other half, between 38% and 46% 
answered correctly. While the latter performance scores were low, they 
were comparable with scores in the nation and Northeast. In general, the 
Committee felt that 17-year-old performance on this objective should be 
higher. 



IDEOLOGY A^D PRA.CTICES GF DIFFERENT POLITICAL SYSTEMS. On this objective, 
assessed only at the 13- and 17-year-old levels, performance was 52/c cor- 
rect for 13-year-olds and 64% correct for 17-year-olds. The Committee 
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noted that 11% of 13-year-olds could identify a characteristic of democracy 
on' a rather-easy test Question and about half answered correctly two ques- 
tions on identifying characteristics of democratic. versus. total itarian 
systems. A somewhat lower percentage of 13-year-oTds knew the characteris- 
tics of a dictatorship (37%) and could identify the basis for the principle 
of majority rule (39%), but the Comnittee noted that the latter question 
required a subtle distinction probably not taught until high school. 
Because most 13-year-olds have not yet been taught comparative political 
science, the Committee was generally satisfied-wi th their level of 
performance on this objective. 

Four of the six items administered to 17-year-olds were also administered 
at the 13-year-old level and, on tijese items, 17-year-olds consistently 
outperformed 13v-year-olds. Across the six items, 17-year-olds scored in 
the range of 55-67% correct, except on one item assessing knowledge of 
differences between the press in a democratic society and a dictatorship 
(81%). It was the' consensus of the Committee that 17-year-old performance 
should be higher on these items, but they were impressed that students 
from "Big Cities" performed at about the same level as students statewide 
on knowledge of characteristics of , democratic and totalitarian systems. 



yjW'fJLEDGE OF TEE NATURE OF, CONFLICT AND MEANS OF RESOLVING IT. The 
performance of all three age groups was relatively high on this objective 
(80% correct for 9-year-olds, 72% correct for 13-year-olds, and 76% 
correct for 17-year-olds). Between 71% and 90% of 9-year-olds answered 
correctly the five questions administered to them and, on the one NAEP 
item, Connecticut performance was roughly comparable with that in the 
nation. The Committee assumed that 9-year-olds were performing well on 
these questions because they focused on concepts of human relationships 
in situational conflict rather than on specific content knowledge, "ne 
items wer^^Lhought to be basic but appropriate for the age level. was 
noted, however, that while 39% of a^ll 9-year-olds could identify ''crime" 
as the largest problem facing American cities, fewer (78%) in "Big Cities," 
in particular, were aware of this fact. 

With few exceptions, the Committee was generally satisfied with 13- and 
l/-year-old performance on this objective. Across the items administered 
at .each level, 64% tc 91% of i3-year-olds and 83% to 95% of 17-year-olds 
answered correctly. One exception was an item requiring students to 
analyze the most difficult aspect of an immigration problem for which one 
common law could not provide a resolution; 39% of 13-year-olds and 55% of 
17-year-olds answered corr-ectly. These questions were t^e most analytic 
of all items assessing the object] ve and required more .omplex reasoning 
skills. The questions were considered to be difficult but good measures 
of social studies skills and the Committee was concerned ...nat students may 
not be prepareo to deal with this level of analysis. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Strengthen social studies programs to include stronger 
preparation in analytic and reasoning skills in 
relationship to social studies problems. 

2. Increase high school students" knowledge of the struc- 
ture and function of all, levels of government, including 
the responsibilities of specific branches, 

3. At the high school level, strengthen 'the comparative 
treatment of ideology and government, incorporating 
such comparisons throughout the teaching of U.S. 

' government. 



Goal Area III: Citizenship 



KliOWLEDGE OF ESSENTIAL RTGHTS AND LIBERTIES AND HOW THEY ARE GUARANTEED. ' 
The scores on this objective were the third highest (84% correct) at the 
9-year-old level and highest (79% correct) 'at the 13-year-old level; but . 
17-year-olds performed less well (69% correct) than the younger groups. 
However, only one. item was comnon to all age groups and on this item 
performance improved, across age levels: 72% of 9-year-olds, 80% of 13- 
year-olds, and 91% of 17-year-olds knew that a "judge" is responsible 
for insuring the fairness of a' trial. On the only other item administered 
to 9-year-olds, 95% recognized the right to belong to any church and the 
Committee was rather impressed with this performance. 

Between 63% and 92% of 13-year-olds answered correctly the other four 
it-eftis pertaining to this objective. Ironically, the lowest performance 
was on identifying one's right to attend a church of one's choice (63% 
correct); but the distractors for this item were more difficult than 
those in the similar item assessed at the 9-year-old level. The Committee 
expressed concern that this item showed the highest negative discrepancy 
when comparing Connecticut and the nation, and that only 12% of 13-year- 
olds in Connecticut "Big Cities" (as compared to 63% statewide) could 
correctly identify the "right." The Committee noted that many "Big City" 
students incorrectly selected the "right to a job" and that this false 
information on their part requires correction. 
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At the 17-year-olcl level, a wide range in performance (51-91%) was 
observed on the five items administered to this group. The results 
indicate-that students have some general knowledge about the existence 
of rights but are not well informed on the specifics. On the two items 
avanable, Connecticut 17-year-olds outperformed the nation by a small 
margin, but the Committee agreed that better' performance should be 
expected. 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF U.S. CITIZENSHIP. This 
oDjective showed the highest performance among 9-year-olds (94% correct)- 
the fourth highest performance among 13-year-olds (63% correct), and the 
second highest performance among 17-year-olds (80% correct). The Committee 
was satisfied that, on the two items administered to 9-year-olds, 92% to 
96% knew that everyone who lives in the United States must ."pay taxes" and 
"obey laws/' 

On two different items administered to both 13- and 17-year-olds, perform- 
ance was more variable; 81% of 13-year-olds and 93% of l7-year-olds knew 
that the most basic- duty of citizenship is to "vote," while 55% of 13- 
year-olds and 68% of 17-year-olds knew that "serving on a jury" is a- 
responsibility of citizenship (29-37% identified this as a "right" rather 
thran a "responsibility"). The- Comnittee believed this result indicates^ 
that students cannot clearly distinguish between a "right" and. "responsi- 
bility," and noted that the former concept may be receiving more emphasis 
than the latter. ^ 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE ROLE' OF POLITICAL OPPOSITION AND SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS ^ 
Performance on this objective was not particularly good at the 9-year-^old 
level (75% correct) and 17-yeai^old level (67% correct), but was even 
lower among 13-year-olds (53% correct). On the one item that was similar 
for all three age groups (with language level slightly simplified for 9-tn 
year-olds), all three age^groups performed quite well: 72%, 86%, and 9^% 
respectively,' knew why it was good that, in our political system, tv/o 
people can run for the same office. Nine-year-olds did similarly well on 
the other item administered to them, one requiring an understanding of 
"vested interest." 

At the 13- and 17-year-Qld levels, overall performance on the objective 
was "depressed" by performance on one item in particular. While 71% of 
13-year-olds and 93% of 17-year-olds could name the two major. pol itica! 
parties in the U.S., only 5% and 24% respectively could name another 
political party (while 12% and 41% of the respective national groups could 
do so). It was noted that 34% of 13-year-olds and 19% of 17-year-olds 
omitted the question entirely, while 22%-crfid 40% respectively identified 
"Independent" as a political party. The latter response, was scored as. 
incorrect to be consistent with NAEP data, despite the fact that 
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"Independent" parties' exist in Connecticut. It is not clear from the 
results whether students entering this response were referring to a bona 
fide Independent Party or were confusing Independent candidates with 
Independent parties. 

It was considered noteworthy that 50% af 13-year-olds and 71% of 17-year- 
olds knew that one useful function of civil disobedience is that it 
focuses attention on the issue. While these students may have gained 
this awareness through out-of-school experiences or through current events 
topics in school, the Committee was satisfied that they demonstrated an 
understanding of the concept. 



RECGMMOTATIONS'OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SCCiAL STUDIES ADy^SORY COMMITTEE 

1. At the high school level, strengthen teaching^demon- 
stratinq the application of the Bill of Rights to real 
life *:.u!ations in order that students may develop 
specific as well as general knowledge about civil 
right^^. 

2: Assist students to distinguish betv;een the concepts of 
"rights'- and "responsibilities" in a democratic society. 

3o Continue to stress the importance of political opposi- 
tion 3nd "interest groups in a democratic society. 



Goal Are: 1^. Economics 



Ki^owLE'or.E: uF }:co::oi-:ic SYETEys and economic BEFAVIORS. Performance of 9- 
year-oldr; on th^'s objective was relatively good (71% correct) and about ^ 
average among IS-yea^-olds (57% correct) and i7-year-plds (73% correct). 
On the one iter--= admiristered to both 9- and 13-year-olds on understanding 
the meaniiio of 'bjy now, pay later," scores of both groups were high and 
showed ccns-id^rrible improvement from grade to grade '(83%* to 91% correct). 
In addition, rhe Ccmii tree was satisfied that 77% of 9-year-olds knew 
that taxes are paid on products purchased. While only 52% knew that a 
store owner expects tu inake money by buying or making- products for less - 
than they are sold, the Coffrmittee felt that the^ phraseology of the item 
may have lowe?^ed performance of those students who did not take the time 
to read it carefully. 
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The Committee was satisfied that 79% of 13-year-olds and 92% of 17-year- 
olds understood the effect of scarcity on [iroduct price. While 66% of 
13-year-olds and 71% of 17-year-olds (roughly the. same proportions as in 
the respective national groups) knew that both the U,S, and the Soviet 
Union are rich in natural resources, the Committee agreed that Connecticut 
scores did not meet their expectations. Of even more concern was the fact 
that 42% of 13-year-olds (slightly higher than the national group) and 73% 
of 17-year-olds (about the same as the national group) knew that government 
ownership and control of industry is characteristic of the Soviet Union 
bot not of the United States. ' 

While 62% of i3-year-olds and 79% of 17-year-olds knew the difference 
between consumer and producer goods, the Committee believed that perform- 
ance should be higher here since the question was fairly easy and the 
concept is taught early in many programs. A consistent difficulty with 
economic concepts was noted in that- only 22% of 13-year-olds knew the 
difference between goods and services and only 34% (and 53% of 17-year- 
olds) understood the concepts of specialization and division of labor. 
The' Committee concluded that students-are having difficulty with such 
economic concepts 'as goods, services, producer, consumer, and special iza-' 
tion, and that the supposed recent focus on economic education is not 
borne out by achievement results. 



.RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Provide more emphasis on economic education especially 
in regard to the teaching of economic concepts. 

2. Maintain the emphasis on comparative economics at the 
high school level . 



Goal Area V: Geography 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HUI4ANS AND THEIR PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT. All three age groups performed relatively poorly on this 
objective (69%, 52%, and 61% correct, respectively). Cn three of the 
four items administered at the 9-year-old level, between 71% and 91% of 
the students ansv/ered correctly. These itejns assessed knowledge of the 
interactions between societies and 'particular geographical conditions. 
On the one item requiring students to predict the likely location of a 
city given topographical conditions on a, map, however, only 22% of 9- 
year-olds (51% of 13-year-olds and 64% of 17 -year-olds) could answer 
correctly. The Connittee was concerned that students '^ay be learning 
"place" geography rather than the analytic/predictive skills. that involve 
such concepts as city siting. 
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The older age groups appeared to have similar difficulties with geographi- 
cal concepts.. While 71% of 13-year-olds and 83% of 17-yepir-olds knew the 
fact that settlers made houses of sod because it was available, only 43% 
of 13-year-olds and^ 36% of 17-year-olds (on an item with slightly different 
distractors) could identify a likely effect of a manmade change in the * 
physical environment. 



RECOMMENDATIONS C- THE V 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Increase students* understanding of geographical : 
concepts to extend their knowledge of place geography 
to analytic and predictive skills in dealing with 
factors in the, physical environment. 



Goal Area VI: Sociology 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE RELATIONSHP BETWEEN HUMNS AND THEIR SOCIAL ENVIEOIME'IT. 
Relative to- other objectives, 9-year-olds performed fairly well (75% 
correct), but this objective shov/ed the third highest performance among 
13-year-olds (69% correct) and the highest performance of 17-year-olds 
(84% correct). One item administered to all age groups required students 
to identify the .family as the organization performing a set o/H isted 
functions; strong improvement in performance was observed across the age 
levels (58%, 83%, 91% correci, respectively). The Committee was satisfied 
with 9-year-0:d performance, given that the lengthy list of functions was 
difficult for this age group to keep in mind and judge. On the one other 
item administered to 9-year-olds, 92% indicated that they could select an 
activity involving group interaction and the Committee was satisfied with 
this performance. 

Performance of 13-year-olds was relatively lower (55% correct) on an 
item requiring them to analyze the consequences of an improved transporta- 
tion system* Similarly, 60%'of 15-year-old and 75% of 17-year-olds could 
correctly'answer an item on identifying different types of groups (i.e., 
"Democratic" as a national grouf)). The Committee regarded this as further 
evidence that students require more emphasis on social studies concepts 
and ana'^ytic skills. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
• CiTIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Continue teaching of sociology concepts in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

2. Increase teaching of analytic sociological concepts in 
the middle and high school grades. 



Goal Area VII: , Anthropology 

howLEDGE OF CJLTURAL UNIVERSALS.. While performance of 9-year-olds on 
this objective was the second lowest of all objectives assessed at their 
level (68% correct), the per^'ormance of 13-year-olds and 17-year-ol<ls was 
better (65% and 77% correct, respectively) withl^espect to. other objec- 
tives tested at their "ievels. Performance on one item in particular was 
unexpectedly low; only 45% of 9-year-olds and 61% of 13-year-olds could 
identify the "family" as a cultural universal. The Committee noted that 
a substantial'proportion of both groups 'Selected "jabs" as'a culture": 
universal, perhaps because all of the societies 1 isted were industrial in 
nature. _ . . ' 

On the other two items assessed at the 9-year-old level, the large 
majority could identify such cultural universal s as "shelter." The 
Committee suggested that their knowledge of concepts may be better in 
this area than in others assessed because these concepts are very basic 
in nature. Performance of the older age groups was not considered as 
strong; 60% of 13-year-olds and 71% of 17-year-olds could identify 
"political -parties" as not existing in most cultures^' while 73% of 13- 
year-olds and 84% of 17-year-olds could identify ,"rel igion" as existing 
in most cL;ltures. ^ 



'AW/LRSNESS that culture IDEFIIJES BELIEF, AUT INFLUENCES 3EFAVI0R, On thjs 
objective, performance of both 9- and. 13-year-olds was fairly good (77% 
and 58% correct, respectively), but for 17-year-olds (with 47%) this v/as 
their lowest objective score. ' While 91% of 9-year-olds correctly 
answered a rather easy- question on beliefs and behaviors that was situa- 
tional in nature;, the Committee was more impressed that on a good 
"thought". question, 64% knew that culture has an effect on what' is taught 
in the schools. Similarly, a large majority of 13-year-olds (77-80%) 
answered correctly rather factual questions requiring them to identify 
effects of the changing roles for women and men and to interpret the 
beliefs of a described tribe. 
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It vcs noted, however, that only 31*;^ of 13-year-olds and 55% of 17-year- 
olds understood the concept of %alue" and 42% of 13-year-olds and 57% of 
17-i^dr-olds understood the concept of "sex role." Further, only 34% of 
17-year-ulds knew that "any culture reflects its own traditions" and the 
pattern of incorrect responses indicated that students do not completely 
understand the relationships described. The Committee concluded that the 
results indicated a weakness in knowledge of anthropology, especially with 
regard to concepts more complex than that of "cultural universal s." 



CITIZENSK'IP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Increase students' knowledge of anthropological concepts 
by implementing a strong elementary and secondary 
sequential social studies program. 



Goal Area VIII: Process Skills 



PROCESS/DEC iSIG:'l-:'iA.Ki:iG SKILLS. While performance of 9- and 17-year-oldi 
on this objective v/as relatively strong (81% and 76% correct, respectively)^^ 
13-y9ar-olds did not perform as well ("61% correct). Among 9-year-olds, 
93% knew the use of a globe, 89% could read a line graph, 73% could read 
a pie graph, and 87% could identify a problem in a rather simple conflict 
'situation/ High performance on these items was contrasted with the rela- 
tively 'lower percentage (56%) who could make a correct inference/ 
interpretation from the fact that many people in India do not have enough 
food to eat. The Comm'^ttee again raised a concern about the level of 
performance on analytic tasks. 

The same pattern of performance was evident at the upper age levels. While 
91% of 13-year-olds could read a line graph and 77% understood the uses of 
library cards, only 51% to 59% could draw logical conclusions or inferences 
from given statements. Similarly^Q6% of i7-year-olds could read the line 
graph, while 75% to 83% could draw logics! conclusions or inferences 
(proportions that were somewhat lower than those in the nation). The 
Committee was not satisfied with these results and concluded that a. greater 
stress on logical and analytic thinking is required. Further, they were 
very concerned that only 29% of 13-year-olds and 50% of 17-year-olds were 
aware of the purpose or use of the Readers*' Guide to Periodical L'lterature. 
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RECOMMENQATIONS Of THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADYISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Increase students' ability to discriminate among and 
use various types of reference materials, such as 
encyclopedias, atlases, and the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 



Student Par":icipation in School Affairs 



The Committee took particular note of the fact that, among 13- and 17- 
year-olds, 69% to 70% indicated that they have rover personally tried to 
change school rules, 73% to 75% have never tried to change courses offered, 
and 50% to 64% have never tried to increase aciivities offered in their 
schools. Further, 30% to 35% reported that students in their school 
"rarely" help to decide school affairs, and 72% to 78% indicated that they 
have no chcire in what they study in social studies. 

Given the C^^nmi ttee's perception that social studies should be a partici- 
patory learning experience, the concern v;as raised that students do not 
appear to have the opportunity (or if it is available, take advantage of 
it) to participate or become involved in school affairs. Such ax:tivities 
as sitting on school councils and participating in the writing of school 
rules should be viewed as excellent opportunities for the practice of 
skills related to social studies education. 




Increase students* ability to draw logical conclusions 
or inferences. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ..DVISORY COMMITTEE 



1. Provide the opportunity and encourage students to 
participate actively in school decision-making as a 
■means of practicing social studies skills. 



Social Studies Staff Support 



Of particular interest to the Committee was the set of questions on th. 
principal questionnaire addressing the issue of social studies st^ff 
support. It was dear from principals' responses that such support is 
seriously lacking a.t all levels, but especially at the elementary level. 
Of all principals questioned, the vast majority indicated that their . 
schools provide no, in-service with credit, about half saii that no in- 
service without credit is provided, and at least two-thir^ said that no 
paid summer workshops a^e provided. Additionally, three-quarters of 
elementary school principals, about half of junior high school principals, 
and about a third of high school principals -indicated that no financial 
support is available for in-state conferences; the availability of funding 
for out-of-state conferences was even more common. Further, 57% of elemen- 
tary school principals, ?.0% of junior high school principals, and 13% of 
high school princpals, indicated that no professional days are made avail- 
able to teachers. 

The issue of staff development and support was, in the eyes of the 
Committee, important to address. At alT age levels, but particularly at 
the elementary level, teachers do not appear to have sufficient opportunity 
to participate in professional development activities. In the absence of 
<^uch opportunities, the strengthening of social studies at the elementary 
level v/as seen as seriously hampered. While support appears to improve 
somewhat at the high school level, the extent of support "leaves much to 
be desired." 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL -STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Increase financial support for social studies staff 
development, esoecially at the elementary level; 



Conclusions 



NATIONAL C0^-^?AJ^ISO'JS. While performance of Connecticut students tended 
to vary depending on -Qtie particular f^AEP item administered, it was clear 
from the results that, in general, Connecticut stdaents performed at 
about the same level as students in the nation and the Northeast region. 
In interpreting these general results, the Conimittee took two factors 
into consideration: (1) According to NAEP results, the Northeast region 
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traditionally cutscores the nation in most subject areas^, but to a smaller 
degree in social studies than^ in other areas; and (2) Connecticut stijdents 
in th.e. past have perfonned at least competitively with; if not better than, 
their Northeast counterparts. The Committee concliided that while Connecti- 
cut performance across many TWEP items was fairly high, performanca was ' 
not as high as might be expected or desirable. 

The Connittee viewed the results as suggesting a wea-kness in Connecticut 
social studies programs as compared to basic skilU curriculum areas. If 
this inference can be drawn, it was clear ta the Committee that Connecticut 
is net alone in the Northeast in demonstrating a need to strengthen social 
studies programs. 

In a ttempt.i ng ■ to interpret the CcTinecticut situation, the Committee 
identified'-four factors which may ha.ve bearing on socia'' studies perform-- 
ance; (1) the tendency to fragment social studies programs rather than 
devolop a- strong sequential K-12 programv (2) a trend toward burdening - 
elementary teachers with the responsibility for more and. more basic skills 
iT\struction, precising sequential social studies instruction; (3) a trend 
toward dropping rather than adding social studies courses at the high 
schoV level-; and (4) a decrease over previous years ir assistance from 
the itate level to subject area teachers. - In light ov these issues, the 
Commtttee developed the following recommendations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

1. Implement a full K-12 program of social -studies instruc- 
tion designed to afford stc-^ents a sequential and 
integrated social studies learning experience. 

2. Focus attention on social studies programs as oppor^^ini- 
ties for students to practice and integrate basic skills 
learning. 

3. Assign a full-time Social Studies' Coordinator at the 
State" Department level to assume leadership in coordi- 

. nating a program of curriculum development and in- 
service training for social studies teachers,' to 
disseminate information on trends in social studies 
curriculum and instruction, and to provide local s<.hool 
districts with consultative services as jieeded. 
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ITEM RESULTS 3Y REPORTING GROUP 



This chapter cortc^ns tables displaying the results for each item 
administered to students at each level. 

The first firee tables presented in this chapter provide the following 
information for each test item: 



• the number of the test question as it ^opeared in the test booklet 

• a specification of the i"em task 

• the percentage of all students answering correctly as well as the 
percentage in each of the Connecticut reporting groups defined by 
the variables: sex of student, region, and size of community; 
and wherp the question was also tested by NAEP, the percentage of 
all students in the nation answering correctly. 



Tables 3, 4, and 5 present this information for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-o 1 ds , 
respectively. 

Table 6, at the end of this chapter, lists those test questions that were 
administered to more tnan one aye group. Such questions had the saiue 
sequcr.cc numbev" in edch test booklet in which tfiey appeared. Table b 
compares the performance of two or more age groups on a ^ingle test ques- - 
tion in terms c: th ^.arcentage of students answering correctly. Note 
that some questions were slightly modified at a given age level (see 
asterisks); the reader should refer to the respective test questions to 
determine the extent of the difference in wordirig of questions. 
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TABLE 3 



Test Item Performance of 9-Year-Old Fourth-Graders in Connecticut by Sex of Student, in Each 
Region, and in tach Size of Community with National (NAEP) Results Where Applicable 
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TABLE 3: 9-Year-Olds (continued) 
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TABLE 4 



Test Item Performance of 13-Year-Old Eighth-Graders in Connecticut by Sex of Student, in 
Each Region, and in Each Size of Coimiunity with National (NAEP) Results Where Applicable 
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TABLE 4: 13-Year-Olds (continued). 
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uioose octoocrdiic soiuiiofi w pruuicoi ui c \ 






different groups liviiiij on dn island. 
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0 > 
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In d court who oust nuke Sure the trial is 






fdir and run accordlny to the rules? 


Q? 

jC 






taw sdys police cannot sedrcli a house 






withorit a judtje's penuissioii. l^hy? 


7J 




J9 


CrOijp people shout to drown cut speaker 
in a city park.'' Ihey should realize that: 






All Mien are created equal. What )S the 
best DL^aniut] of this sentence? 


00. 




!)6 


Which ritjlit is provided for each citizen 
HI the Unlteu !>LaCes LonsuiuLionr 


63 
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IJ 


Of the fullowimj. the iiDSt basic duty of a 
citiien is to: 


ai 
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Serving on d jury is : 


65 
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Souk: times civil disobedience is a useful 
Mtethud for brimjing chanye because it: 






lu 


Why do we usudlly have at ledSt ? randi- 
iLitcs for eiich office in an election? 


86 






Whdt are the c I at yes l poiuicai pat lies 

Ill Uie UlllLCu JldicSi 








il, <.'^<*r> ; 11... 

United States. 
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91 


It 


il 


Huij fJou /'jj/ Liii-r - Which senletice 
tells whdt the si>jt) ticdns? 




Vi 


Speciali^atiuji dud division of labor 


31 






result in: 


' 62 




'. 19 


Ot a list^of jiurch.)ses, ^Jiich is in the 
group of coiisuiiier vs. producer yoods? 



Percentage of Sludeiils Answering Correctly 
Connecticut 



Sex 



H F 

?9 75 - 

35 43 

41 33 

52 57 

52 51 

67 61 

87 b6 

3a 39 

115 93 

76 82 
7li 

93 92 

73 71 

m 89 

66 60 

UO 82 

61 19 

51 19 

86 86 

72 59 

r 

'i , 1 

91 91 

35 31 

60 63 



Keyioii' 
12 3 4 
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r 83 00 79 86 75 

% 91 J5 93 93 . 09 
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91 91 91 90 09 37 

79 76 69 72 71 69 

01 84 82 83 82 73 

51 58 55 59 52 59 

55 55 19 53 51 10( 

90 91 Cb 00 8/ 79 

8! 79 68 75 73 58 



5 3 10 I 
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93 91 90 91 93^'^1 
35 13 33 31 36 29 
61 60 63 63 68 51 



5i2e of Comiuiiity 
12 3 1 



60 79 78 79 

30 44 37 12 

21 ■■■37' 37 13 

'53 56 55 54 

17 53 52 53 

51 67 63 60 

76 88 88 91 
33 38 39' Vc 
84 92 90 93 
65 82 80' 81 

73 80 'ti e: 

84 93 94 95 

58 75 73 80 

79 90 87 92 

12 69 70 76 

75^85 .79 112 

mi 58 51 57 
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59 76 65 76 
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89 92 90 92 

27 3b 31 36 
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TABLE 4: 13-Year-Olds (continued) 



VI 



VII 



Objective 
NuNber 



10 



12 



|] 



Question 
Nunber 



i'L'if.:l[Uluii of \U-n< 



PerCL'iitaye of Students Answering Correctly 

Connecticut 



50 
52 
61 
62 
5 

33 
51 
65 
!5 
2; 
54 
66 

; 

25 

32 

■) 
t. 

Si 

y 



63 



Ihc Itirvjest b^^%\nc'A \u ycur cumiuiiity 
Mwkes UM, ^ iliis \Q\h you the coH^aiiy: 
MJidl )jap;»ens when d»i i tea which luany 
pcoplt* H«int to pij'-cikt'.e becorucs scarce? 
"The 'toufitry rlJi iii naturdi resourcei;/ 
Uiiiteij SuUs, So'/iel Ufrloii, or both? 
^'I^Justr;/ IS l).)it?J cfi gove'iwLT.l ownersii>p 
arw! coijtrc!.' U.S., Soviet Ui)ion. or belli? 
Why ilid cirly i>et:!c.:s or :{;e Great PUins 

>i/p - Wicrc VM'ld yuu be Jiost likely lo 
finil d (it,- lu' jtcd? 

r/iiuh clunn*^ is iFASf lively if water is 
tdleri frow i rwe- and seat to a dc'Sert? 
Uifjostf ovitlence ujj) nas clumjed physical 
&nviro«m.':»l in kaji»r way in Swiss valley 
!>t:.i of /irtiifitiiH - UUi} usually does all 
of (hest t;iii)(js In our cou'itry? 
thuosc ^/.ciions of d fauliy settling .n 
Comierticut Jurinj the !640's. 
Clause the mL (jroup repr^seiitcJ by the 
j statedient, '1 m a Oetpocrat/' 

^ Sudul cor.dltiaii liW.*ly to rrom 
! an iHii^rnveJ trarispjr:iti;;ft systeiii is. 
! V.'lfi:h ONt of Ihe following would you N^Ji 
! l.e liicely tu find in every culture? 
Ilw arc fKniple lifUapar. fijnce» and the 
United l^.»dtes alike? 
Hijst peoi»ie ii. cultures thruuyhuut the 
world have a nujor fm\ of: 
Believing Ih.il ouv country is Of SI is an 
i ex^iii|)l'j of: 

j Because 'jf riianuinn roles for uK:n ami 

wo«M:n in the II. S,, liiere have been; 
I i^\h:i'ij>th^n Of iu-n^.t^' Vr/*/'.' ■ What sceiir^ 
j to l>e J i)jsic beliei of this tribe? 
I Which ul th^'se MOST inllueiices what people 
j lhin« th-ir sex roles should Ije? 
! Choose hcst souru- to find recent inaqa^ine 
ailiclif iiw Dmcroft Weaver. 
:H.tt.^>>^'ni iV/ //!'. .Vnr.; - Choose stateiik:nt 
wlii(h tells what Mr. Jones Suggests. 

-//jiwt;) What Is d logical conclusion 
to these ? stateiivnts? 
Choose OLSi library card tu help find nut 
h'»w Uuculn anrl the South interacted. 
'^'V^i*- 'Ihf? average price of apples was 
hifmc'St lij which twmth? 
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TABLE 5 



Test Item Performance of 17-Year- Old Eleventh-Graders in Connecticut by Sex of Student, in 
Each Region, and in Each Size of Conmunity with National (NAEP) Results Where Applicable 
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'Ursu'lptioii of iLom 



Ihe first wriHv;» c^nitl tuMoii in Aiicrlca 
was; 

The S'lwa'pie Co'irt rullriy ayalai^l 
seyreodtcd school systeius was b3scJ on; 
Utiicl) Jocuu«.'nt wanis olkr nations not to 
acquire ai)re colonies in. the Americas? 
In what war did the Uiited Sutes ftijlit 
aQainsl Japan? 

Ibe purpose (H writing the lonslitutiou 

of the Uriited States was to: 

Which pair of situations (Contains I 

,*rubleiiis that are directly related? 

What event was a factor in the weslwanl 

Bwviwnt in7;rerici lu tlie l80(J's? 

Uliat is a rcdso.1 tlio ftiierican colonies 

rebelled a.jar.^s*. Cieat Britiin? 

Hhich country has had the Mi)5I influence 

on tlie way o( life of the UuLed States? 

frurti what people 'did we yc^. Ihe nuiti!»ei 

systcHi that we use today? 

What chan<jL* occurred iii^ii'jUnd when the 

ladoslrial devolution beyaii? 

Ihe (k'claration of Indi^petuienLe has best 

aided'othe; nations in lliat: 

Ihe Creels civilization influenced Aiit'riran 

Culture iiiost in the drea of; 

Driver's lict-nses^are issmd by whicli 

level of *>)VLMniiient? 

J *'/ l>'i'u!>ir li'f. J Di IWr.i.l'ttti.il 

t:li!i'(it*u • llectoral vole e'|uivjlen(? 

Which branih of (luveimriMtt Is responsible 

for writinij and passing laws? 

Which bund) ol cjovernitient is responsible 

for tlireciiny ihe carrying out of i.iws? 

Which branili of (jovernnient is responsible 

fur Jml(jin<j \f laws are constitutional? 

Which branch of ijovenniknt is responsible 

for vetoing hi ils? 



* I^Mjiuns do nut inclndi' **lli<j (.iHes " 

*' Open (iidi'd Ill-Ill. Hjsteiy n ileria: Item l?l 2 (\\ 2 Lorteil. 



iV'rcenLage o' Stiidents Answerintj Correctly 
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TABLE 5: IZ-Year-Olds (continued) 
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Objective 



111 I / 
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i)«ei*lo(i 
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|ii;sLriptioii of Item 



ERIC 



Wliicil bruiich of goveinwnl is res[>oiisible 
for dj»(MOv;ny presldentidl appolntiwnts? 
Wliea wiyhl a state have more sendtors than 
it has representatives? 
Ooe disdvdntdye of a coustlnitlonal form 
of yovermii'Mt as Cumfiarea to olliers is: 
Ilie principle that the a^jorlty should rule 
is based on all the following Ideas 
Sutcuk:fitii o[ i :'^u:AL'r:; - Nhich spcrtkcr 
probably lives in a didatorship? 
Education for the children h a charari*-r^ 
istlcof: 

0|)|)OSKion to the Iead*rsl,|,, jn ,itM'cr. 
publicly expressed, is clidracterii.tic of. 
The Muin diflerence between tlie prcs: U\ d 
deiWLTJcyyrtMJ a dictdto-sl:ip is li>at: 
HIiaL is- tiiejuuin puriwse of the Unit'^d 
Nations? ./ 

in which situation would the 'I neighboring 
countries be liltely to worii to-jethcr? 
Choose luost difficull: aspect of jmiiigra- 
tion probleiu for couwUy liescrlbeu? 
fhoose the BtSI first step towan! solving 
a pioblciH involving dissatisfied neifjtibors. 
All of the following could help solve the 
world htiHijer problew [XCtPf: 
In d court, who wtist uuke sure the trial 
is fair and run accordiny to the lulti? 
Seijregjtion has all of these soc:jI 
tunsetiueiices [XUPI U\d\ it* 
Aji accused terrorist refuses tc fcstify on 
grounds of veif^incriinination. \i:<: he? 
Croup of people shout to drown out S|;caker 

^ iily park. Ihoy sluuild re^li:e I'lU: 
Why .lid S(ipro»*e Court rule il u)Ko.r.ut;i- 
tumal to iciiiJiic prayer In p;jhlit sihuolst 
Of tin: ;ol lowing, the nmt basic duty of ? 
lili/en is to; 
Serving on a jury is: 
'SonieliuiL's civil disobudiente is a useful 
uietliod for bringing clMnge because it: 
Why do we u'^ually havu at least 2 candi- 
dates- :or each office tn an election? 
What art' the 2 lar^jest political parties 
in the Slates? ^ 

Um anolhcr piiliticai party in the linked 
Mates. 

IV statinr,^ relni tant to air tonlroversial 
edituiials aiL' pn^i^dbly conreriied about: 
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TABLE 5: 17-year-OTds (continued) 



Objective 
Nuiit>er 



10 



12 
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Question 
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53 
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DcSLriptlOn of Item 



5pecidll:dtion dndvdivl'slon of labor 
lesjflt in: 

Of 4 list cf purchdsei. Mch ts in the 
group of consuaier vs. Droducor goods? 
Uhdt happens wlier. dn Uex:v:l)icli my 
people want to purchase beconics scarce? 
"Ihe country is rich i:i hdtvral 
resources / U.S.'^ Soviel Union or both? 
"Industry is based on yovemotnt ownership 
diid control.** U.S., Soviet Union or both? 
Why did early settlers on the Great Plains 
build houses nude of sod? 

- Where would you be most likely to 
fim^a city locateo? 

WhiiVth^^yL^'fs IfASf lil^ely if water is 
laten fro« a river and sent to a desert?' 
ii&t HcLitntiL'ii - Who usually does all 
of tiiese i:hir»ijs in our country? . 
Choose functions of a family settling in 
Connecticut during the 1640*s. 
Choose the 0N[ ijroup represented by the 
stdtei«enL» M aiu a Democrat.' 
Which ONE of the following woulo you NOi 
be likely to find in every culture? 
Must people in cultures throughout the 
world have a nojor fonu of: 
Believing that our country is Bl'51 is an 
exaiii))le of: 

A Soviet citizen umjlit believe that 
poverty in the tl.S. is the result of: 
Which of these MUSI influences what 
people think their sex roles should Se? 
Which UNt ol the following stateni:nls 
llfSl states the relationship? 
Choose best source to find recent tiiigdiiin: 
article on Marie Bancroft Heaver. 

ittitlt'tfk'Htn (»j i ,':|'«'^^^^':^i - nh Uii SpcoLcr 

bases his opinion on fdcts» not feelings? 
iUAirn^'Hi hj Hi\ J^'tu'ii - Choose statement 
which tells what Mr, Jones suggests. 

/ik/j/;; - What is a logical conclu; 
sion to these 2 statements? 
t;vjl>h - Die average price of apples w.is 
highest in which uiuith? 
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TABLE 6 

Comparing Performance of Connecticut Age/urade Levels 
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